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AN INVITATION TO DENVER 
Miinitces of the National Child Labor Com- 


mittee are invited to be present at its 21st 

Annual Meeting, to be held in Denver, Col- 
orado, on the afternoons of June 10th and 11th. 
Members planning to be at this conference are also 
urged to attend the National Conference of Social 
Work, which will occupy the whole week of June 
10-17 in Denver. 

The Friday, June 12th, general session of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work will be devoted to a 
discussion of the Child Labor Amendment, when Owen 
R. Lovejoy, General Secretary of the National Child 
Labor Committee, will uphold the affirmative in a 
public debate “Resolved, That the Proposed Twentieth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
Should be Adopted."” He will be opposed by Ex- 
Senator Charles S. Thomas of Colorado. 

Homer Folks, Vice-Chairman of the National Child 
Labor Committee and Sec- 
retary of the State Charities 


A LAID GHOST LIFTS ITS HEAD 


‘ IVE them all a chance to work!"’ says Eliza- 
GG; beth Frazer in a recent article in the Saturday 
Evening Post opposing the Child Labor 
Amendment. ‘The real constructive problem which 
confronts us to day is to create in young America the 
spirit of work!" 

We are in complete agreement with Miss Frazer in 
this expression of opinion. But she is, to our way of 
thinking, gravely confused when she proceeds to infer 
that early labor by children necessarily creates in 
them the spirit of work. 

There is, as we have repeatedly pointed out, a vast 
difference between child labor and children’s work. 
“Give a child work suited to his powers and appeal- 
ing to his interests’ (says Raymond G. Fuller), “give 
him work in which he can express himself, in which 
the instincts of initiation, creativeness and ownership 
are involved, in which he can use his imagination and 

serve purposes of his own, 





Aid Association of New 
York, will preside over the 
two days’ sessions of the 
National Child Labor Com- 
mittee’s Annual Meeting, 
for which the following ten- 
tative programs have been 
arranged: 


SESSION I 
WEDNESDAY, June 10th 
2:00 P.M. 
GENERAL SUBJECT 
A State Legislative Program 
Pending Final Action on the 
Amendment 
1. “Duty of State and 
Nation to Protect Chil- 
dren.” Former Govern- 
or William E. Sweet of 
Colorado (invited). 

2. “Necessity for Pressing 
State Work.” Wiley H. 
Swift, Greensboro, N. C. 


vastly improved. 





APRIL 24, 1904—APRIL 24, 1925 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS 
of PROGRESS in 
CHILD PROTECTION AND 
COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


— borers are usually em- 
The National Child Labor Committee 
was established in 1904. Now, in 1925, 
harmful child labor still exists, but none 
can deny that the inhuman conditions 
that were a reproach to America at the 
time of the Committee’s founding have 


To our members, whose loyal support 
for all these years has made our work 
possible, we offer our sincere gratitude, 
and the hope that before many more 
years have passed enlightened public 
opinion will have made the existence of 
our Committee no longer necessary. 


work that he can do with 
enthusiasm and satisfac- 
tion, and you have given 
him developmental and 
educative work. '"—But such 
work as this is, unfortu- 
nately, seldom found in jobs 
such as those in which 
youthful and immature la- 


ployed. A child carrying 
on some agricultural pro- 
ject of his own, or encour- 
aged by his parents to create 
something on his own ini- 
tiative, is indeed fortunate. 
In such as these the spirit 
of work finds good soil and 
environment in which to 
gain a foothold. 

But with the child who 
is forced early into employ- 
ment for pay at tedious, 
repetitive toil this is not 
the case. Many of his 
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stincts are continually repressed. By forcing constant 
attention upon some small process which does not 
engage all of youth's curiosity and activity ‘‘strain is 
brought about, spontaneity is lost, interest in work is 
destroyed, the instinct of workmanship is routed out 
and hate for work is cultivated in place of it."—(Pro- 
fessor Herbert S. Jennings, Johns Hopkins University.) 
With Miss Frazer, then, we hope that there will 
develop in young America, the spirit of work. But 
we urge her to remember that it is her part, and ours, 
not to discourage this spirit by hastily cramping im- 
mature boys and girls into confining cubbyholes and 
classifications, but rather to seek out and encourage 
the means by which harmful child labor may be 
replaced by spontaneous, educative children’s work. 


We would, further, call Miss Frazer's attention to 
a bulletin just received from The White-Williams 
Foundation on “The Working Children of Philadel- 
phia.”’ This bulletin covers a survey made by Anna 
Bassett Griscom of the work and working conditions 
of 3,300 continuation school children of Philadelphia. 
We copy this paragraph: 

“Analysis of the character of the work of children 
under 16 years of age shows that at least two-fifths 
were in repetitive-action jobs, less than a third were 
in jobs calling for memory and judgment, and only 
about one in ten had been located in an occupation 
requiring any training and length of experience to 
become expert. Neither specific nor general training 
was being received in 40 per cent of the manufactur- 
ing and 20 per cent of the commercial occupations.” 


So that’s that. BUT—‘Girls whose mental age is 
7% years make satisfactory packers of small articles 
not easily damaged. Higher intelligence is invariably 
a detriment to steady, efficient work,” says Dr. Emily 


T. Burr of the Vocational Adjustment Bureau of New 
York.—Does this throw any light on Miss Frazer's 
plea “Give them all a chance to work?" 


MAY DAY FOR CHILD HEALTH 


PON the current American practice of con- 
stituting “Days” and concentrating attention 


upon some particular good, evil, edible, com- 
modity or ideal, we lavish no particular enthusiasm. 
The thing is, of course, so ridiculously overdone that, 
what with the celebration of apples, of parents, of 
electricity, of preparedness et al on their own partic- 
ular days and weeks, we seem to have by now little 
of the year left for our normal orderly processes of 
living and striving. Moreover, the value to any cause 
of attention forcibly concentrated upon it for a single 
day is questionable. (Yes, we plead guilty to Child 
Labor Day ourselves). 

But we shall not let our predisposition against 
“Days” prevent us from agreeing with the American 
Child Health Association (which urges the celebration 
of the first of May as Child Health Day) that the 
American people very definitely needs to have its 
attention called and recalled to the vast ingpiertanoe 
of keeping its children healthy. 

Who can, after reading the account on page 7 of 
this AMERICAN CHILD of the physical defects found 
in working boys and girls of New York, doubt that 
the next generation of American citizens would be 
vastly better off if only this generation were willing 
and careful enough to devote more care and attention 
to the physical upkeep of its children? The time 
must come when this shall concern us not only on 
May Day, but the whole year round. 


OVERLOOKING A BET 


E PERCEIVE that our adversaries who so 

W hilariously scoff at the suggestion of giving 

the Federal Government power to protect 
working children up to 18 years have missed an oppor- 
tunity to use one powerful weapon against us. 

So far as we know, none have protested against 
accepting the exemption in the federal income tax act 
for the support of all children up to 18 years of age. 
We suggest that consistency requires them now to 
organize a national campaign to wipe this “‘scanda- 
lously ridiculous” provision from our statute books. 
They should have no difficulty in enlisting the active 
cooperation of all members of the National Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the American Defense Society, 
Sentinels of the Republic and the various farmers’ 
organizations in a movement to repeal this exemption. 

They might even go further. The gratuitous con- 
tribution to the government of the amount these 
millions of people have withheld, with the plain state- 
ment that these so-called ‘dependent children” are in 
fact not children at all and that therefore the writer 
is not entitled to the exemption—this would be a 
splendid and patriotic gesture. 
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SOUTHERN SPINDLES DO MOVE 


HAT is the situation in the cotton manu- 

facture of the South today that has been 

produced by the mixture of planter habit 
with industrial inspiration; and how does all this bear 
upon the prospect of New England's mills and upon 
the social conscience of the country?” 

This question is asked and answered by Broadus 
Mitchell in the Yale Review for April. In “Southern 
Spindles” the southern cotton manufacturing industry 
—so seldom discussed except with the bias and preju- 
dice aroused by the fury of controversy—receives a 
fair and sympathetic interpretation. And there is 
optimism in the confident statement that “‘child labor 
in southern cotton mills is well on the road to extinc- 
tion. 

Mr. Mitchell bases this hopeful prophecy upon the 
historical parallels of the development of the cotton 
industry in Great Britain and New England. He tells 
of the birth of industrialism in the South—of the 
depression and poverty following the Civil War, and 
the determination to seek prosperity with the manu- 
facture of cotton. 

“Why should the South 


The workers brought nothing but their necessity. * * * 

“The movement for restrictions upon child labor 
was naturally slow in arriving. The mill population 
was needy. As children had worked on the farms, it 
was taken for granted that, when transferred to the 
mills, they would continue to be productive. Too 
often exploitation was the design of the parents, though 
they could hardly avoid the evil. Mill owners were 
the leading members of their communities, and counted 
heavily in state legislatures, where they organized 
powerful lobbies. If operatives voted, it was for 
demagogues who raised the issue of the negro, never 
that of their own industrial rights. Moreover, were 
not the mills ‘doing everything for this element’? 
And finally, the South was poor, and must be encour- 
aged, not hampered, in its struggle against the com- 
petition of Northern mills. 

“When, however, it was apparent that state legis- 
lation could no longer be staved off, an attempt was 
made to turn defeat into victory by pleading that 
local regulation was effective and should not be super- 
seded by federal interfer- 
ence. Investigators sent 





send its great staple to old 
or New England, accepting 
a pittance for the raw ma- 
terial as compared with the 
profits accruing from its 
manufacture? The poor 
whites, jostled aside by 
slavery, were more than 
ever destitute, and a prime 
object in the building of 
mills was to’ give them em- 


ployment. * * * Rain 

The dust is raining all around 
On the machinery; 

It rains on all the fan-belts here 
And on my friends and me. 


The Land of Factory Pain 
When I was sick and my nose bled, 
I had a plank beneath my head; 
The foreman came there where I fell, 
And all he said was: ‘*What the hell ” 


At the Seaside 


When I was down beside the sea, 

A wooden spade they gave to me 
There on the sandy shore; 

I laid the spade upon the sand— 

Because I did not understand ; 
I'd never played before. 


Edmund J. Kiefer in Life. 


A HAVEN FOR 
POVERTY 


“Nobody objected to the 
long hours, the low pay, or 
the working of women and 
children. It was a blessing 
to be able to earn bread. 
The mill villages were ‘asy- 
lums for widows and or- 
phans,’ and there were 
enough of these dependents 
in the post-war South. The 
mills, whether built in town 
or country, generally had 
to supply houses for their 
swarms of operatives. Be- 
sides these, in rural dis- 
tricts they had to build 
stores and churches and, as 
soon as possible, schools. 





A CHILD-LABOR GARDEN 
OF VERSES 


Looking Forward 
When I am grown to man’s estate, 
I shall be very proud and great, 
And Ill be through with work and noise 
And get a rest and play with toys. 


by the national government 
were declared to be prying 
sentimentalists, all from the 
North. Congressional de- 
bates were inspired by New 
England cotton manufac- 
turers jealous of Southern 
progress and anxious to 
have the South's advan- 
tage in child labor taken 
away. 


A THRICE-TOLD TALE 


“The cotton manufacture 
in Great Britain, New Eng- 
land, and the South tells a 
story of repetition surpris- 
ingly complete and accu- 
rate. Consider the pater- 
nalistic company town.* * * 
The South has learned noth- 
ing from this history. Eng- 
land and New England, ex- 
cept in rare instances, have 
abandoned company town 
and paternalism. Identical 
results will follow in the 
South, * ** 

“In the matter of child 
labor, New England mills 
went blindly ahead oppos- 
ing regulation, and legisla- 








tures temporized, entirely 
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oblivious of the success of the Ten Hours Movement 
in the Mother Country as championed by Oastler and 
Ashley. Every possible argument pro and con, from 
the sanctity of laissez faire to the effect of shortened 
hours upon production—was thrashed out upon Bos- 
ton's Beacon Hill as it had been in Westminster Hall. 
Yet the South has remained historically unconscious. 
Reports of congressional hearings in 1916 on the first 
national child labor Act (largely involving the Southern 
cotton manufacture) repeat almost word for word the 
questions and answers in the English Blue Book of 
1816. Southern legislatures have rejected the Child 
Labor Amendment in the same phrases as were un- 
availingly used in Lancashire and Massachusetts. * * * 

“The obstructionism of the Southern cotton manu- 
facture is explained by its adolescence. It is in 
process of maturing. New England has some time 
since caught up with old England in product, in mar- 
kets, in perfection of selling organization, in expen- 
siveness of power. It has passed England in wages 
and conditions of work. The South commenced with 
many differential advantages as compared with New 
England—abundance of power, cheapness of construc- 
tion, nearness to raw cotton, plentifulness and sub- 
servience of intelligent labor, length of hours, and 
lowness of wages. Most of these differentials are on 
the way towards disappearance, due to the very suc- 
cess of the industry in the South and total economic 
advance of the section. Mills manufacture finer goods 
than can be made from their local cotton; in produc- 
ing for a national instead of for a regional market; 
distance from New York as a selling point becomes a 
problem; legislatures have diminished hours and 
raised age limits for children. 


LABOR, THE LAST DITCH 


“Yet the labor factor remains the chief advantage 
for the South; and it proposes to hold to this. Trade 
unions, incorporation of company-owned villages, and 
the Child Labor Amendment are alike opposed in the 
effort to preserve a sectional asset. We are witness- 
ing a grand review of all the arguments that have 
ever been employed to bolster industrial backward- 
ness and autocratic power. 

“But this is perhaps the last time these staunch 
supports, so long in the service of the cotton trade, 
will be set up by manufacturers to be bowled over by 
public opinion. _If what has been a sectional asset 
now threatens, through Southern opposition to the 
Child Labor Amendment, to become a national lia- 
bility, the danger cannot last. The Amendment has 
indeed been lost, but what legislative fiat was not for 
the present able to compel, economic development will 
undoubtedly, a little later, assure. Why is this true? 

“In the making of competitive cloths the New 
England mill is doomed. The Southern manufacturer 
enjoys a comparative advantage that averages about 
thirty per cent. The New England mill in competi- 
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tion with the Southern mill is ‘marginal’—that is, it 
must be content with a smaller profit in good times, 
and must reduce operations or close down altogether 
when depression overtakes the industry. * * * 

“As the cotton industry augments in the South, the 
South's differential of thirty per cent will be eaten 
into. Increased demand for Southern sites and labor 
and cotton and power will raise manufacturing costs 
in the favored section. The newcomers will not 
invest so largely in paternalism as have their neigh- 
bors, the Southern mill men. They will look upon 
the native white population, accustomed to a low 
standard of living and untainted by ‘radical proclivi- 
ties’ or foreign blood, as an exploitable factor in the 
industrial calculus. The responsibility of the mana- 
gers will be to themselves, and not, in the old Southern 
sincerity or the new Southern pretense, to the oper- 
atives. Gradually welfare work everywhere in the 
South will shrink, because in the new competition | 
that will invest the Southern section, every dollar | 
must be rendered immediately productive. Also, 
with increased wages and bettered standards of living, 
Southern operatives will demand money in their pay 
envelopes instead of seeing it spent in all sorts of | 
social services. * * * 

“Hours of work permitted in cotton manufacturing 
will be shortened in the South as they have been in 
the North by state legislative enactment, whether to 
justify opposition to national interference, or whether 
in response to a more powerful and independent labor 
“ec, 7° * 

“In a word, the cotton manufacturing South will 
lose its peculiarity. It will come to national stand- 
ards. As the great seat of the industry, it will be 
responsible to the national conscience, no longer plead- 
ing, on grounds of sectional patriotism, for the leniency 
of a costly subsidy in exploited workers. . 

“Looking forward to these developments, which 
every indication foretells, the Southern cotton manu- 
facturing industry has two choices. It may by oppos- 
ing right standards deny its old altruism, and fly in 
the face of the inevitable. Or it may accept the terms 
of progress and celebrate its best traditions.” 


‘NEW MEXICO CHILD LABOR 
LAW IMPROVED 


HE new child labor law just passed in New 

Mexico establishes a 44-hour week for children 

under 16 with, however, an exemption allowing 
children to work as much as 48 hours a week under 
“special circumstances” to be determined by the per- 
mit officer. Children under 14 are not allowed to 
work at all during school hours, and children between 
14 and 16 must prove “‘necessity”’ in order to do so. 
Work permits are required for children under 14 work- 
ing outside of school hours and for children over 14 
working during school hours. 
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All messenger service is prohibited for girls under 
21, and night messenger service for boys under 16. 
The period of night work prohibition—which was 
from 9 P.M. to 6 A.M. under the old law—is now from 
7 pM. to 7 A.M. 

Children working for their parents or guardians 
are exempt from all provisions as to age limit, hours 
and night work. 

Instead of having mandatory physical examinations 
and documentary proof of age for work certificates, 
as do the stronger state laws, New Mexico's provision 
requires simply that the child be in good physical con- 
dition, that the work proposed will not injure the child 
physically or morally, and that “‘satisfactory proof of 
age’ must be given. 





GEORGIA LOOKING FORWARD 
Tee Georgia's Children’s Code Commission, 


after two years of work and study, has submitted 

to the Governor and General Assembly of 

Georgia twenty-five or more proposals for improving 

Georgia's laws in relation to children and for raising 

standards which, the Commission grants, are very 
backward. 

The changes suggested for the Child Labor Law are: 

To eliminate exemptions of children—permitting 
no child to work under 14 years of age in occupa- 
tions covered by the present law. 

To provide a modern system of certification of 
children 14 to 16 years of age who go to work, 
thus adopting the only possible method of enforcing 
a child labor law. 


bell 
~ 





We believe that it will require 
some years to secure the ideal child labor laws in 
existence in other states, as we have made no changes 
in our laws for twenty years, while other states have 
been making steady improvement.” 


will heartily approve. 


May we add—in all humility—that we hope the 
Cotton Manufacturers Association will be duly appre- 
ciative of the tribute paid it by the Code Commission 
in the naive recognition that not even this halting 
forward step would be possible without their consent? 

But just why the Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion? Would it not be quite as appropriate for the 
Code Commission to say, provided the facts justify 
the statement, that, “This law has the endorsement 
of the farmers of Georgia, or the physicians, or the 
State Bar Association, or the State League of Women 
Voters, or the Truck Drivers’ Union?" 

Is it after all a compliment or is the Code Commis- 
sion possessed of a subtle humor hitherto unsuspected 
in telling the world just who it is, after all, that has 
been responsible for the fact that “we have made no 
changes in our laws for twenty years?’ 


44-HOUR LAW FOR NEW YORK 
A BILL establishing a 44-hour 6-day week in fac- 


tories and mercantile establishments for chil- 

dren under the age of 16 has been signed by 
the Governor of New York after passing the legisla- 
ture at its last session. This changes the old law, 
which allowed a 48-hour week under 16. 





To prohibit night labor When a Fellow Needs a 
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in the same occupations by 










children under 16 years of 
age and the same system of 
certification for children 16 
- to 18 who enter night work. 
The Commission's report 
comments that “this law has 
the endorsement of the Cotton 
Manufacturers Association. It 
is not ideal as the Commission 
would desire, as it does not 
extend the law to cover other 
occupations, provides no regu- 
lation of hours of labor and no 
physical examinations. The 
Commission submits this as 
the minimum which should be 
. passed, as it feels that Georgia 
) must this year show the world 
) that she is interested in pro- 
tecting her children. If other 

; bills are to be presented and 
| the legislature should accept 
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“HANDBOOK ON CHILD LABOR” 
A VALUABLE COLLECTION 


HE AMERICAN CHILD owes an apology to 

its readers for not sooner calling to their atten- 

tion the “Handbook on Child Labor’’ compiled 
by Julia E. Johnsen and published several months ago 
by the H. W. Wilson Company of New York. 

This is by far the most comprehensive discussion of 
all phases of the subject of child labor we have seen 
gathered under one cover. Although it was published 
at this time particularly to furnish material for those 
wishing to debate the subject of the Child Labor 
Amendment, it has a permanent value quite apart 
from its presentation of arguments for and against 
Federal child labor legislation. Miss Johnsen has 
gathered together from near and far more than two 
score of the best articles and speeches concerning 
child labor. Most of these are of recent date, but 
some are reprints of still valuable contributions to the 
subject made ten, fifteen or twenty years ago. 

There is, for instance, Dr. Felix Adler's recounting 
of “Seven Sins of Child Labor’ :—the sin against the 
child itself, the sin against the parents, the sin against 
the spirit of youth, the sin against industrial progress, 
the sin against good citizenship, the sin against the 
exploiter himself, and the sin against the supreme 
American ideal. 

And there are stories of actual experiences of labor- 
ing children that cause even us, case-hardened as we 
are to the indignities of children’s toil, to come peril- 
ously close to losing our professional detachment. 

Starting with historical and general discussion, the 
book covers the present status of child labor, its 
physiological, sociological and economic effects, and 
its psychological and educational bearings. It deals 
with some specific occupations—especially those which 
are matters of controversy. It relates legislative and 
administrative accomplishments, aims and ideals. It 
tells of the international movement to regulate child 
labor and of practical experiments to bring about 
children’s work rather than child labor. 

The principle, not only of the proposed Child Labor 
Amendment but also of any Federal legislation as 
opposed to exclusive state jurisdiction, is set forth, 
and briefs for both affirmative and negative are out- 
lined. 

A selected up-to-date bibliography of child labor 
material is not the least of the assets of this “Hand- 
book.” 

THE AMERICAN CHILD heartily recommends the 
‘Handbook on Child Labor” not only as invaluable 
for reference purposes, but also as genuinely engross- 
ing reading for all members and friends of the National 
Child Labor Committee. 





The H. W. Wilson Company, New York—Debaters’ Handbook Series, Child 
Labor, J. E. Johnsen. 371 pp., $2.40. 
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FOR AMATEUR CHILD ACTORS 


EADERS of THE AMERICAN CHILD will be glad 
to know that in the field of juvenile dramatics 


a real contribution has been made by Sophie 
L. Goldsmith, in a volume of plays published by Har- 
per & Brothers. This volume—*Wonder Clock Plays” 
—adapted for children from Howard Pyle’s “The 
Wonder Clock’’—presents precisely the kind of mate- 
rial adapted to the group for which it is designed, 
namely, children between eight and sixteen years of 
age. 

Anyone who can extend an appreciation of dramatic 
expression as a leading factor in education and at the 
same time divorce the whole idea from the box office, 
should be held a public benefactor. We gladly pay 
this tribute to Mrs. Goldsmith. 

The attitude of the National Child Labor Committee 
toward the commercial employment of children on the 
stage has been well known for years. The Committee 
has never taken an aggressive stand in opposition to 
such exploitation of children’s talents because other 
phases of child labor have always affected so much 
larger groups and seemed so much more serious in 
their effects, but we have always contended that the 
fullest expression of dramatic art need not in any sense 
be coupled with child labor. Over a decade ago we 
said: 

“We urge that children should be trained to 
appreciate and, if possible, to interpret the drama 
in early life, that their dramatic instinct should be 
encouraged, and their talent developed. We owe 
it to all our children, not simply to those who knock 
at the stage door; and we owe it to the drama that 
it should have an opportunity to teach its great 
lessons to all our people and choose its interpreters 
from the great mass of children so trained. Our 
contention is only that the stage is no place to 
train them. And we make the plea for a construc- 
tive policy, that those who know so well the mean- 
ing and value of the drama should develop some 
comprehensive plan for making this training an 
essential part of our national educational enterprise. 
What might it mean to our civilization if the great 
dramas of the ages were made a living part of our 
popular system of education? The schoolroom, 
the settlement, the civic theatre should be the ideal 
place to discover dramatic talent, free from all 
thought of exploitation. No child can ever do its best 
under the lash of necessity, or under the fear of 
losing its job. It is a reflection on our American 
intelligence that a child’s opportunity for dramatic 
development should depend upon its ability to sup- 
port an idle parent, or increase the receipts of the 
box office.” 

Nothing that has occurred in the development of 
dramatic art since that time has caused us to change 
our conviction. The plays in this volume together 
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with the illustrations by Howard Pyle and the boun- 
tiful costume suggestions will make it possible, without 
financial professionalism, to extend this kind of edu- 
cational expression through plays in schools, clubs, 
summer camps and under a variety of informal cir- 


cumstances. 
OweEN R. Lovejoy. 





Harper & Brothers, New York, Wonder Clock Plays, Sophie L. Goldsmith, 
179 pp. $2.00. 


“OH, THE CUTE LITTLE THING!” 


A study of the employment of children in so-called 
“amateur night” performances in theatres in and 
near Cincinnati has been made by a member of the 
Cincinnati Juvenile Protective Association, under the 
direction of the department of sociology of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. Case records and school records 
of 50 children between the ages of 8 and 15 who came 
to the attention of the association during a period of 
about four years were used as a basis of the study. 

The investigators found that “amateur” perform- 
ances were purely commercial, the children being 
engaged by regular booking agents and paid at the 
rate of fifty cents to three dollars a night. Entertain- 
ments of this sort are given only at the poorer thea- 
tres, and the performances are frequently of a vulgar 
or immoral character, given under conditions that 
constitute a menace to both the health and the morals 
of the children. 

The association considers that these cases should 
come under the jurisdiction of the juvenile court, 
because (1) the children so often come from homes 
where conditions are bad, and (2) the sporadic nature 
of the “amateur” performance makes its elimination 
almost impossible unless parents as well as bookmakers 
and theatre agents are made responsible. The report 
therefore recommends that the exact jurisdiction of 
the juvenile court in such cases be ascertained and 
that the statutes be revised if necessary to give the 
needed authority—Woman's City Club Bulletin. 


“THEY’VE BEEN WORKING ON 
THE RAILROAD” 


N AN address before the Convention of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers’ Association in New 
Orleans on April 10th, James A. Emery, Counsel 

of the National Association of Manufacturers, took 
occasion to quote the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee as the author of the statement that “Thirty- 
odd states have no legislation which forbids children 
under 15 from becoming switch tenders, brakemen or 
locomotive engineers.” He proceeds to observe that 
“It was likewise discovered upon careful investigation 
that children of the same age were not prohibited 
from being bank or railroad presidents, archbishops 





or even editors. Nor is there a State in the Union 
which penalizes a mother who leaves an open safety 
pin in the presence of her infant!" 

We shall overlook Mr. Emery’s inaccuracy in quot- 
ing our statement as applying to children under 15 
instead of to those under 16, which is correct. For 
Mr. Emery, as we understand it, undertakes to grow 
witty on this subject—and it would never do for us 
to spoil his little joke. 

Therefore we shall simply pass his witticism on for 
the consideration of the states of Alabama, Arkansas, 
California, Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Montana, Nevada, Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
Rhode Island—the legislatures of every one of which 
have seen fit to enact laws to forbid employment of 
children under 16 on railroads. Does Mr. Emery 
hold these legislators stupid for enacting such laws? 

We also pass it on to the citizens of Delaware, 
Massachusetts, Maryland, Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
Wisconsin—states which have enacted laws to forbid 
the employment of children under 18 in certain occu- 
pations on railroads. 

In this connection we call attention to the fact that, 
in states which did not legally prevent it, there were 
in 1920 employed on railroads 1,846 children under 
16 years of age and 14,182 children under 18 years 
of age. 

True, there is no law to forbid children under 18 
years or even 16 from being bank presidents, arch- 
bishops or editors. Boy and girl bank presidents, 
archbishops and editors are not hired at a wage lower 
than that at which any ordinary worker can be pro- 
cured. And moreover the work of a bank president, 
archbishop or editor is not known to be extra haz- 
ardous. 

And Mr. Emery is right—no state penalizes a 
mother who leaves an open safety pin in the presence 
of her infant. But suppose that mother were in the 
habit of hiring persons to scatter open safety pins 
around in the presence of infants? 


WORK THAT HINDERS HEALTH 


HE Bureau of Women in Industry of the New 
York State Department of Labor has completed 
a study of the health of 412 working boys and 
girls in the continuation schools of New York City. 
Forty-nine per cent or nearly one-half of these 
children had some physical defect which was found 
to be intensified by the requirements of their jobs. 
The study included a personal interview with each 
child at the school, a thorough physical and medical 
examination, and a visit to the child’s place of work 
where the investigator actually watched the child at 
work, interviewed the child's immediate superior, and 
observed the plant. 
Although the children before going to work had re- 
ceived physical examinations which certified that they 
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were of normal development and in sound health, this 
study showed that only 4 per cent could be regarded 
as having no defects. The remaining 96 per cent 
were classified by the examining physician into those 
with minor, moderate, advanced, and serious defects. 
The minor and moderate groups, all of which repre- 
sent conditions that could be cured or mitigated, in- 
cluded approximately 90 per cent of all the children 
examined. 

The number of physical defects for each child 
averaged 2.4. Almost one-fifth of the children had 
some visual defect, one-third had dental defects, one- 
eighth had enlarged tonsils, 4% had heart affections, 
3% had lung abnormalities, and 1% had tuberculosis. 
5% of the girls had thyroid enlargment. 

Half of the children with a flat-foot condition had 
to be on their feet the greater part of their work day; 
one-fourth of the children with defective eye-sight 
worked under eye-strain; over one-half of the child- 
ren with heart affections worked under an excessive 
nerve strain. 

This survey deals only with children on the very 
verge of their industrial career—most of them had 
been working for less than a year, and each child had 
held an average of two jobs in nine months. 

The report concludes: “For children who at an 
early age have given up schooling presumably because 
they expect to support themselves by trades where 
physical fitness is their greatest asset, it is a serious 
finding that every other one while yet under sixteen 
has some incipient physical defect which the require- 
ments of his work appear to be intensifying. Sub- 
jecting the child under sixteen to conditions of work 
which tend to break rather than strengthen his physi- 
cal equipment would seem to be false economy, for 
may it not be true that in this country, in an indus- 
trial era, the measure of the health of the young 
industrial worker is the measure of the health of the 
nation?” 


AN INVITATION TO DENVER 
(Continued from page 1.) 
of Legislation and Investigation, National Child 
Labor Committee. 

3. “Triple Compensation as a State Remedy for Child 
Labor.” Hon. Fred M. Willcox, Chairman, Indus- 
trial Commission of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
(invited). 

4. “An Opportunity for Practical Religion.” Rev. F. 
Ernest Johnson, Executive Secretary, Department 
of Research and Education, Federal Council of 
Churches, New York City. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


SESSION II, THURSDAY, June 11th, 2:00 P.M. 


1. Annual Report of General Secretary, National 
Child Labor Committee, Owen R. Lovejoy, New 
York City. 

2. “Progress of State Work in California,’ Harvey H. 
Duryee, Chairman, Southern California Child Labor 
Committee, Los Angeles, California (invited). 

3. “Colorado's Problems” 

Mrs. Frank M. Keezer, Denver, Colorado. 

Prof. B. F. Coen, Rural Sociologist, Colorado State 
Agricultural College, Fort Collins, Colorado. 
Prof. Bertram H. Mautner, Colorado College, 

Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


Members and friends desiring to attend the Annual 
Meeting are urged to write at once for information 
to Owen R. Lovejoy, General Secretary of the Na- 
rional Child Labor Committee, 215 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 

Those desiring general information about atten- 
dance at the National Conference of Social Work 
should address William Hammond Parker, General 
Secretary of the National Conference of Social Work, 
25 East 9th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


TO CELEBRATE THE 21ST ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


we are anxious to strengthen our membership throughout the country. You, a member, can help by sending 
us the names and addresses of two people in your community who, you think, might care to share the 


responsibility of ending child labor. 
Can you send us two names today? 


Thank you. 














